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YANKEE  STEAMBOATS 
ON  THE  ERASER  RIVER , 


SS  BRITISH  COLUMBIA    if 


Winter  -    P.O.  Box  816 


Sidewheeler  Commodore,  built  at  Williamsburg,  N.Y.,  (now  Brooklyn)  in  1850, 
then  called  Brother  Jonathon,  carried  first  large  party  of  gold  seekers  from 
San  Francisco  to   Fraser  River  mines  in  1858  (B.C.  Archives) 

A  story  of  Yankee  participation  in  building  and  operating  paddlewheelers 
during  the  Cariboo  Gold  Rush  1858-1871. 

By  Frank  R.  Coutant 
Whose  Forefathers  Were  Shipwrights 
Summer  -  Route  4  j"^  Monroe,  Conn.tT 

,    I  Inverness,  Fla. 
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aii!  Lovely  Islands  With  Thousands  of  Wonders 

lies  To  Meet  Her  Future 
Rogers  Pass:    The  Impossible  Road  Through  The  Impassable  Rockies 
The  Kindly  People  Of  The  West  Indies 
Across  The  Yukon  To  Alaska 
Hilarious  Hawii:    The  Fiftieth  And  Livelieth  State 
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In  1858  the  International  Boundary  was  settled  at  49   Latitude. 
The  action  of  this  story  took  place  Just  north  of  that  'boundary. 
In  1859  Lieutenant  R.  C.  Mayne,  R.H.,of  H.M.S.  Plumper,  with 
two  Royal  Engineer  lieutenants,  sur/eyed  the  area  shown  in  this 
partial  map  which  was  lithographed  hy  the  War  Office,  later 
acquired  hy  Canada.   (Map  courtesy  of  Dominion  lrofcl»«s,  Ottawa) 
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Meriweather  Lewis  and  William  Clark  pioneered  a  land 
and  river  route  to  the  Northwest  in  1804-1805  and  ended 
their  famous  expedition  at  the  mouth  of  the  Columhia 
Hiver  in  what  is  now  the  state  of  Oregon.   In  later  years 
this  Columhifc  Eiver  "basin  "became  a  great  fur  trading 
center,  in  which  the  emissaries  of  John  Jaco'b  Astor  of 
New  York  played  a  great  part. 

There  was  plenty  of  competition.   North  Vest  Company 
was  a  mostly  Scotch-Canadian  outfit  famed  for  its 
explorers,  including  Simon  Fraser  of  V"%rmont,  who  in  1808 
with  19  voyageurs  and  fellow  fur  traders  Stuart  and 
Quesnel,  explored  "by  canoe  the  mighty  river  since  called 
the  Fraser  Htver.   After  40  days  of  struggling  with  rapids, 
canyons,  whirlpools  and  waterfalls,  he  reached  the  Pacific 
Coast,  disappointed  that  the  Fraser  did  not  lead  to  the 
Colvunhia  Eiver.   Instead,  he  found  it  terminating  in 
Georgian  Bay  opposite  Vancouver  Island,  both  named  for 
George  Vancouver,  an  English  navigator  who  once  served 
with  Captain  James  Cook  (of  Hawaii  and  Alaska  fame). 
Seeking  the  elusive  Northwest  Passage,  a  waterway  from  the 
Atlantic  to  thS  Pacific  Ocean,  George  Vancouver  explored 
Georgian  Bay  and  Gulf  in  1792. 

In  1821,  North  West  Company  merged  with  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.   While  H  B  C,  now  called  "The  Bay,"  "became  the 
symhol  of  the  vmited  companies,  it  was  the  vigor  and 
audacity  of  the  men  from  North  West  Company  that  set  the 
pace  and  made  the  "big  trading  company  the  adventurous 
power  that  it  "became,  instead  of  just  an  employer  of 
French,  Indian  and  half-"breed  fur  hunters  and  traders 
master-minded  from  Montreal  and  London. 

H  B  C  "built  a  fort  on  Vancouver  Island  and  a  settle- 
ment called  Victoria  grew  up  around  the  fort  in  the  years 
following  1845.   Victoria  was  first  incorporated  in  1862, 
"became  a  city  shortly  after,  and  is  still  the  first  and 
last  port  of  call  for  all  slxips  entering  Canada  from  the 
Orient,  the  west  coast  of  U.S.A.,  and  even  from  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  via  Panama  Canal.   Victoria  is  the  capitol 
of  British  Colum"bia  and  a  luxurious  tourist  resort  "blessed 
with  world-famed  gardens  and  a  gentle  climate  warmed  "by 
the  Japan  current.   It  was  the  most  important  Poriof 
Em"barkation  for  the  Yankee  paddle  wheelers  we  are  to  meet 
in  this  story.   Victoria  might  have  "been  an  American  city 
had  the  "border  dispute  "been  settled  differently. 
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While  the  49th  Parallel  "became  the  International 
Boundary  on  the  mainland,  it  would  he  impractical  to 
cut  Vancouver  Island  into  parts  of  two  countries,  so 
this  separate  Colony  remained  entirely  British  even 
though  part  of  the  Island  lies  south  of  the  49th, 
including  Victoria.   Shortly  after,  it  was  united  with 
British  Columhia  Colony,  "but  it  has  always  "been  noted 
for  having  an  international  flavor,  the  U.S.A.  being 
"just  across  the  Bay." 

The  area  we  now  know  as  British  Coliimhia  was  once 
claimed  by  four  countries,  including  Russia  and  Spain, 
Russia  considering  it  part  of  their  Alaskan  territory. 
In  1825  those  two  countries  dropped  out,  leating  the 
U.S.A.  claiming  that  it  was  all  part  of  Oregon  up  to 
54°  4o"  which  was  the  established  southern  boundary  of 
Russian  Alaska.   Great  Britain  claimed  the  area  as  Brit- 
ish North  America,  and  there  was  nearly  a  third  war 
with  Britain  over  this  boundary.   In  1846  a  compromise 
was  worked  out,  establishing^latitude  49°  as  the  inter- 
national boundary  from  the  Hooky  Mountains  to  the 
channel  between  Vancouver  Isfand  and  the  mainland,  with 
navigation  of  all  waters  involved  being  left  free  and 
shared  by  the  vessels  of  both  countries.   In  its  tradi- 
tion of  aggressive  management,  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company 
administration  continued  to  boss  everybody,  being  sub- 
ject only  to  the  British  Colonial  Office  in  far  away 
London. 

At  White  Rock,  B.C.  (on  the  mainland),  there  is  a 
Peace  Arch  commemorating  the  100th  Anniversary  of  the 
settlement  of  the  border  dispute,  and  announcing  to  the 
world  that  the  people  of  both  nations  are  "Children  of 
a  Common  Mother   presumably  Great  Britain,  but  that  is 
the  wildest  of  poetic  license,  because  the  pioneers  of 
the  Northwest  on  both  sides  are  children  of  no  common 
mother  except  Eve.   They  were,  andstill  are,  descended 
from  adventurers  of  several  dozen  ethnic  origins, 
largely  European,  but  well-spiced  with  Asiatics,  with 
an  especially  large  number  of  fine  Chinese  citizens. 

Yankee  steamboats  had  every  legal  right  to  sail 
right  up  to  the  mouth  of  the  Fraser  River,  in  Georgian 
Bay,  and  Yankee  skippers  were  a  match  for  the  wits  of 
the  Hudson's  Bay  Chief  Factor  who  was  also  Colonial 
Governor.   These  captains  were  a  tough  breed  even  when 
cold  sober.-  They  could  lick  brawlers,  but  rarely  had 
to  prove  it. 


Great  Britain  did  not  greatly  prize  this  area,  which 
Henry  Latouchere  described  in  these  "bitter  words: 

"British  Columhia  is  a  "barren  cold  mountain 
country  that  is  not  worth  keeping.   It  would 
never  have  "been  inhabited  at  all,  unless  by 
trapipers  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  had 
the  ^gold  fever*  not  taken  a  party  of  mining 
adventurers  there,  and  evef  since  that  fever 
died  down,  the  place  has  been  going  from  bad 
to  worse.   Fifty  railroads  would  not  galvan- 
ize it  into  prosperity." 

So  he  wrote  in  a  London  weekly  in  1881,  when  plans  were  pro- 
posed to  finance  the  transcontinental  Canadian  Pacific  rail- 
road.  The  amateur  phase  of  the  gold  rush  was  over,  but  in 
1965  British  Columbia  is  one  of  the  richest  Provinces  of 
Canada,  blessed  with  lush  and  inexhaustible  forests,  fertile 
soil,  mild  climate,  progressive  people,  and  modern  gold 
mines  that  rank  among  the  most  profitable  in  the  world,  opera- 
ting on  tributaries  of  the  Fraser  Eiver  where  it  was  all  begun 
by  pioneers  including  Yankees.   Even  in  the  most  inhospitable 
far  northern  parts  of  British  Columbia,  oil  and  gas  are  now 
pouring  out,  piped  to  middle  west  states,  a  generous  swap  for 
Yankee  dollars,  soon  to  be  followed  by  huge  sales  of  hydro- 
eleotric  power  from  the  big  rivers.  U.  S.  need  not  mind 
losing  the  poker  game;   wonderful  people  have  developed  this 
loveliest  area  in  North  America  -  or  anywhere  elsel 

In  1965  there  is  still  an  abundance  of  gold  in  the 
tributaries  of  the  Fraser  Hiver.  Mining  methods  h*ve  "been 
modernized.   /From  Time  Magazine: 

"Died.  Austin  Cottrell  Taylor,  76,  Canadian 
financier,  father-in-law  of  Conservative 
Editor-  Politician  William  F.  Buckley,  Jr., 
who  made  his  first  11,000,000  in  the  stock 
market  before  he  was  21,  went  on  to  convert 
failing  oil,  lum'ber  and  munitions  companies 
into  booming  moneymakers  and  turn  British 
Columbia's  n©«r-bankrupt  Bralorne  Mines  into 
one  of  the  continent's  top  gold  producers; 
of  arteriosclerosis;   in  Vancouver,  B.C.' 


THE  MAGNET  OF  CARIBOO  GOLD 


AlDout  1852  some  Indian  trappers  began  "bringing  gold 
nuggets  into  Hudson's  Bay  Company  trading  posts  along  the 
"big  rivers  of  Oregonia,  as  it  was  then  called  (by  the 
Americans,  never  by  the  British),  a  great  area  which  in- 
cluded the  present  states  of  Oregon  and  Washington,  also 
the  vast  wilderness  that  became  the  Crown  Colony  of 
British  Columbia  in  1858.   Prior  to  1858,  the  U.S.A. 
claimed  ownership  all  the  way  up  to  Russian  Alaska  5^°  AO", 
but  valued  it  lightly  and  gave  up  all  claim  back  to  the 
49th  parallel,  present  northern  boundary  of  the  United 
States.   Ever  since,  the  U.S.A.  has  been  out-pokered  by 
each  British  Columbia  government  and  is  currently  giwing 
B.  C.  $525,000,000  to  build  dams  on  the  Peace  and  Columbia 
Rivers  in  order  to  be  privileged  to  buy  hydro-electric 
pov/er  generated  on  these  rivers  some  time  in  the  1970' s. 

However,  for  one  brief  period,  American  adventurers 
took  some  tone  of  gold  out  of  British  Columbia,  and  this 
story  tells  about  the  paddle  wheel  steamboats  they  sent, 
built  or  helped  to  build  to  navigate  the  great  lakes  and 
rivers,  especially  the  Fraser  and  its  tributaries. 

History  does  not  tell  us  how  the  word  spread  for 
thousands  of  miles  that  the  Indians  were  finding  gold, 
but  the  moccasin  telegraph  is  amazingly  fast,  and  by  I858 
the  greatest  gold  rush  in  history  was  in  full  swing.   How 
many  gold  miners  left  the  exhausted  gold  fields  of  Califor- 
nia (49-er's)  for  the  Cariboo  country  has  been  estimated 
anywhere  from  50,000  to  several  times  as  many,  and  all 
miners  have  satellite  service  facilities  of  both  sexes. 

Some  adventurers  came  by  ship  to  Victoria,  already  a 
thriving  seaport  that  became  a  city  in  1866.   Others  came 
by  the  land  and  inland  lake  -  river  routes  used  by  the  fur 
brigades  and  their  suppliers.   How  much  gold  they  dug  or 
panned  out  of  the  creeks  and  rivers  is  anyone's  gues§  and 
when  someone  estimates  $100,000,000  no  one  can  call  that 
exaggerated.   But  this  present  story  is  not  solely  about 
the  Cariboo  Gold  Rush  that  preceded  and  far  exceeded  the 
Yukon  Klondike  of  1898.   Even  though  this  Cariboo  Gold 
Rush  is  scarcely  mentioned  in  U.  S.  history  books  because 
the  €ivil  War  of  I86I-I865  made  it  seem  unimportant;  even 
though  few  Canadians  know  the  story,  because  Canada  did  not 
become  an  independent  country  urtil  1867   and  British 


Colum'bia  did  not  Join  Canada  as  a  Province  until  1671; 
tens  of  millions  oi   dollars  were  sent  back  to  California 
or  Victoria  for  supplies.   Abundant  historical  material 
and  old  photographs  are  available.   Modern  writers  have 
recorded  it  well,  especially  F.  W.  Lindsay  of  Lytton  and 
Art  Downs  of  Quesnel,  B.  C.  in  their  books  about  Cariboo 
Country  and  Wagon  Roads  North. 

A  phase  that  has  not  been  adequately  told  is  the  story 
of  the  steamboats,  swift  water  paddlewheelers  with  saucer 
bottoms,  some  coming  great  distances,  others  built  a  few 
hundred  miles  away,  and  plying  the  navigable  waters  for 
47^  miles  on  the  Fraser  Biver  from  Soda  Creek  to  Tete 
Juane  Cache,  also  Harrison  Lake  and  Harrison  River  which  were 
used  to  bypass  the  Black  Canyon  in  which  many  canoe  men  and 
other  adventurers  lost  their  lives.   Any  writer  should  feel 
inadequate  in  attempting  this  tremendous  challenge,  but  a 
modest  start  is  better  than  no  start  and  this  story  may 
persuade  others  to  dig  deeper  into  good  source  material. 

Several  other  rivers,  especially  the  Kootenay,  were 
blessed  with  gold  and  steamboats,  but  the  Yankees  had  a 
foot  in  the  Fraser  River  ever  since  young  Simon  Fraser  of 
Vermont  explored  the  Fraser  in  1808.  At  the  time  of  the 
Cariboo  Gold  Rush,  it  was  well  to  the  north  of  the  stern 
discipline  of  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  so  there  was  no  one  to 
enforce  "Yankee  Go  Home"  although  H.B.C.  did  collect  some 
fees. 


THE  UHIQUS  H.B.C,  -  YANEEI  COOPSBATIOH 

Although  Fraser  Bl70r  and  Cariboo  Country  were  not  of 
major  interest  to  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1858,  "The  Bay* 
was  the  dominant  power  throughout  the  mainland  Colony  and 
the  Vancouver  Island  separate  Colony.   James  Douglas  was 
Governor  hy  royal  appointment,  and  he  was  also  Chief  Factor 
of  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  which  was  not  surprising,  for 
H.B.C.  was  the  de  facto  government  in  many  parts  of 
undeveloped  Canada  in  The  Bay's  long  and  honorable  career, 
beginning  in  1670.   The  only  serious  rival  it  ever  had  was 
North  West  Company,  and  the  two  companies  were  merged  in 
1821.   There  were  many  times  when  "The  Bay'proved  friendly 
and  cooperative  even  before  they  merged. 

The  terms  of  cooperation  with  Yankee  steamboaters  are 
fully  spelled  out  in  British  Columbia  Historical  Quarterly, 
Vol.  VIII,  No.  A,  by  Norman  R.  Hacking,  vis., 

'The  first  vessel  to  vnter  the  river  was  the 
schooner  Cadboro,  owned  by  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company.   In  July,  1827,  she  crept  slowly 
up-stream,  carrying  the  men  and  equipment  to 
build  Fort  Langley.   The  pioneer  steamer  on 
the  river  was  another  Hudson's  Bay  craft,  the 
historic  Beaver.   She  paid  the  first  of  her 
many  visits  to  the  Fott  in  the  autumn  of  18  56, 
Twenty-two  years  passed  before  any  vessel 
ventured  much  beyond  that  point;   and  when 
the  time  came,  the  steamers  that  chvirned  the 
swift  currents  and  shallows  up  to  Fort  Hope 
and  Fort  Yale  flew  the  American  flag.   Fort 
Langley  thus  marked  the  dividing  line  bewteen 
British  and  American  pioneering  on  the  river. 

"Citizens  of  San  Francisco,  ever  lured  by  the 
magic  word  "gold",  first  heard  confirmation 
of  rumours  of  gold  on  the  Fraser  River  with 
the  arrival  of  the  Pacific  Mail  Steamship 
Company's  steamer  Colvimbia  from  Puget  Sound 
on  April  5,  1858.   The  Washington  Territory 
correspondent  of  the  Dally  Alta  California  of 
San  Franeieco,  writing  from  Olympia  under 
date  of  March  26,  said  'Wehave  had  great 
times  since  last  I  wrote  you.   We  are  crazy 
with  the  gold  fever.   Everybody  that  can 
get  away  is  off  to  Frazer's  River  after  gold. 
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'Mills  and  mines,  ships  and  shops,  roads  and 
ranches  all  contrihute  to  swell  the  numher  of 
sturdy  miners.   We  have  two  •steamers  running 
on -Qke  Sound  —  the  Sea  Bird  and  the  Constitution. 
Two  weeks  ago,  and  the  mails  were  carried  round 
in  a  canoe.   Now  we  have  two  steamers  running 
opposition;   "both  demanding  the  mails,  entering 
protests,  etc.   Verily  it  is  a  feast,  or  a  famine." 

"The  only  British  steamers  anywhere  near  at -the 
time  were  the  Beaver  and  her  newer  running-mate, 
the  Otter,  "both  owned  by  the  Hudson's  Bay  Co. 
Of  the  two,  the  Beaver  was  absent  on  a  trading 
cruise  from  which  she  did  not  return  until  the 
end  of  October.   The  Otter  alone  was  therefore 
available  for  immediate  service,-  She  was  at  once 
placed  on  the  run  between  Victoria  and  Fort  Langley, 
but  the  traffic  offering  was  far  greater  than  she 
could  possible  handle.   Nor  could  she  carry  her 
passengers  and  freight  to  a  point  conveniently 
near  to  the  gold  diggings.   The  Otter  was  a  screw- 
driven,  and  had  been  designed  for  deep-sea  service 
between  coastal  fur-trading  posts.  As  a  result, 
she  drew  so  much  water  that  she  could  not  ascend 
the  Fraser  above  Fort  Langley.   What  the  trade  de- 
manded was  a  steamer  that  could  go  up  at  least 
another  70  miles,  to  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Hope. 

"Navigation  of  the  Fraser  was  in  law  confined  to 
British  vessels,  but  with  only  the  Otter  avail- 
able it  was  obvious  that  American  steamers  would 
have  to  be  employed.   Closest  at  hand  were  the 
Constitution  and  Sea  Bird,  on  Puget  Sound.   The 
former  was  a  wooden  screw-steamer  unsuitable  for 
river  navigation.   She  landed  a  few  Puget  Sound 
gold-seekers  at  Point  Roberts,  about  siz  miles 
from  the  aouth  of  the  Fraser,  but  before  the  ex- 
citement became  intense,  her  owner  took  her  to 
San  Francisco  for  repairs,  where  she  arrived  on 
April  I4th. 

"The  Sea  Bird  was  controlled  by  Captain  John  T. 
Wright  and  his  sons,  who  had  been  operating 
river  and  deep-sea  craft  out  of  San  Francisco 
since  1849.   Captain  Wright  was  the  first  man  to 
recognize  the  steamboat  potentialities  of  the 
new  gold  rush.  As  early  as  April  14,  1858  he 
was  advertising  in  the  San  Francisco  papers;  - 
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"in  consequence  of  the  favora"ble  news 
received  from  Frazer's  5iver,  the 
under-signed  has  "been  induced  to  piut 
on  the  well-known  steamship-  Commodore, 
which  will  sail  from  Pacific  Wharf  bn 
Tuesday  April  20,  1858,  touching  at 
Mendocino,  Trinidad,  Crescent  City, 
Port  Ozford  and  Victoria,  Vancouver's 
Island.   Connecting  with  Steamship  Sea 
Bird,  at  Port  Tov/nsend,  for  all  ports 
on  Puget  Sound.   J.  T.  Wright,  Agt. 

Prices  of  passage  were  $50  and  $25." 

(In  many  old  records  the  name  of  the  river 
is  misspelled  "Frazer"  but  the  first 
explorer  was  unquestionably  "Simon  Fraser." 

As  an  international  courtesy,  the  Captains  were  asked 
to  display  the  British  flag  and  were  willing  to  do  so,  but 
they  did  balk  at  some  proposals,  for  Governor  Douglas 
wanted  these  stipulations: 

That  they  Should  carry  the  Hudson-s  Bay 
Company's  goods  into  Fraser' s  River,  and  no 
other(goods) . 

That  they  pay  to  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company, 
as  compensation  to  them,  at  the  rate  of 
two  dollars  head  money  for  each  passenger 
carried  into  Fraser' s  River. 

There  were  other  stipulations,  but  these  were  the  pro- 
bable ones  that  caused  Pacific  Mail  Company  to  decide  not 
to  sign,  and  the  Colonial  Office  overruled  the  Governor 
because  they  sought  "to  enforce  on  behalf  of  the  Hudson's 
Bay  Company  rights  and  monopolies  that  the  Company  did  not 
in  actual  fact  possess."   So  the  Yankee  ships  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  Fraser  River  trade  on  "sufferances", 
theoretically  for  one  voyage  only,  but  renewed  easily  and 
the  original  conditions,  neitjier  accepted  nor  withdrawn, 
were  simply  ignored  by  everyone.   So  the  California  Steam 
Navigation  Company  also  entered  to  make  it  competitive, 
their  steamer  Surprise  being  available,  this  vessel  later 
gaining  fame  as  the  first  to  ascenfl  the  Fraser  River  to 
Fort  Hope.   She  was  built  in  185^  at  Williamsburg,  N.  Y. 
(now  Brooklyn)  by  Lawrence  and  Foulkes,  456  tons,  181.1  feet 
long,  27.9  feet  wide  and  had  a  depth  of  9.6  feet.   This  low 
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pressure  sidewheeler  was  sent  in  I856  via  the  Straits  of 
Magellan  to  San  Francisco  and  purchased  by  California 
Steam  Navigation  Company  for  $105,000, 

The  Surprise  got  into  Fraser  River  on  June  5,  I858, 
reached  16  miles  above  Fort  Langley  to  anchor  for  the  night, 
took  aboard  Indian  pilot  Speel-est,  barefoot  and  blanketed; 
reached  Fort  Hope  on  the  6th,  nearly  out  of  fuel,  so  the 
crew  set  forth  to  cut  wood  for  the  return  trip,  with  local 
population  for  an  audience.   It  is  written  "We  cut  and 
sawed  large  trees  of  pitch  pine,  but  could  only  split  them 
by  blasting  powder.   This  kept  up  a  succession  of  reports 
sounding  like  cannon,  and  set  the  population  all  agog.  The 
fire  boat  was  an  event  on  the  strength  of  which  most  got 
drunk . " 

The  Sea  Bird  was  larger  (4^0  tons)  but  less  powerful. 
She  was  brought  from  New  York  to  San  Francisco  around  the 
Horn,  taking  2h0   days  in  1856-51»  and  came  to  the  Fraser 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Francis  Connor.   On  her  first 
trip  she  stemmed  the  swift  current  badly,  managed  to  g^t 
within  a  mile  of  Fort  Hope,  then  turned  back.   On  her 
second  and  final  trip,  she  reached  the  Fort  but  on  return 
trip  grounded  on  a  bar,  was  jacked  up  and  refloated,  but 
on  her  nezt  attempted  trip  she  was  burned  to  the  water's 
edge. 

That  left  the  Surprise  running  successfully  and  alone, 
S25  for  passage  to  Fort  Hope,  85  for  a  mining  license, 
meals  $1,  berths  SI,  freight  $4  to  87  a  ton. 

Although  the  Seabird  was  a  loss,  her  engines  were 
salvaged  and  installed  in  the  John  T,  Wright,  built  in 
I859  at  Port  Ludlow,  Many  other  engines  of  burned  out 
ships  were  transferred  to  new  vessels. 

The  Surprise  made  about  I5  round  trips  up  the  Fraser 
River,  carrying  up  to  500  passengers  each  time;   then  she 
was  sent  to  China  and  sold  there,  to  be  replaced  by  the 
V/ilson  G.  Hunt,  which  cleared  San  Francisco  on  July  25,  1858. 
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SteaT'-  il5    scr'    -       "icloria  July  15,    1658    froni 

-olur'^ia  nivfei-    to   "bee?-;    Ji.st    sternv.'heeler  •  er    Hiver 

(B.C.  Arehivea) 


Sidewheeler  WILSON  0.  HUNT,  buijt  for  the 
Coney  Island,  N,  Y.  excursion  trade  in  18^9, 
sent  to  California  in  1850,  and  brought 
north  to  the  Fraser  In  1858.   Sidewheelers 
proved  impracticable  and  gave  way  to 
sternwheelers.   (Provincial  Archives)     \j^ 
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Vh*t  th«  Frassr  Birvr  really  r«qulr«d  w»i  a  atern- 
vh««l«r.  JL«  aarly  as  April  28,  the  Port  Townsend 
cerraspoadent  of  the  Dally  Alta  California  had  wrlttent 
'Soae  eaterprifing  Callfornlan  ought  to  tend  a  stern- 
vheel  hoat  up  there;   this  it  the  place  for  her,  you 
can  carry  ?  1/?  feet  20  miles  ahore  Fort  Laagley,  the 
year  round.' 

The  reaeoa  the  rogue  became  sternvheelers  is  well 
explained  in  the  following  description  hy  Norman  B. 
Hacking  in  Steamboat  SouAd  The  Bend. 

'But  the  first  sternwheeler  on  the  Traser  Birer  came 
from  the  Columhia  Birer,  not  the  Sacramento.   She  was  the 
Umatilla,  which  arrired  at  Victoria  on  July  1?.   Her  appear- 
ance was  an  erent  of  the  first  importance,  for  on  the 
Traser,  as  almost  everywhere  else  on  the  inland  waters  of 
western  America,  the  sternwheeler  proved  to  be  the  most 
practical  type  of  vessel,  admirably  adapted  to  the  dangers 
and  vagaries  encountered  in  shallow  streams  and  treacherous 
currents.   During  the  many  years  that  river  navigation  was 
in  its  hey  day,  the  type  changed  very  little,  whethsr  on  the 
Columbia,  Fraser,  Skeena,  Stikine,  or  Tukon  Bivers.   The 
Umatilla  was  the  first  of  many  sternwheelers  on  the  Fraser, 
large  and  small,  and  it  was  only  in  comparatively  recent 
years  that  they  were  displaced  by  more  economical  and 
modern  means  of  transportation. 

'The  hulls  of  the  sternwheelers  were  flat-bottomed, 
drawing  as  a  rule  no  more  than  two  feet  of  water.   Their 
length  and  beam  were  proportionately  very  great.   The 
bows  were  'shovel-nosed,'  and  the  hull  ran  aft  quite 
straight  to  the  huge  wheel  at  the  stern.  At  many  of  the 
river  and  lake  landings  there  were  no  wharves,  so  the 
steamer  simply  ran  her  bow  onto  the  bank  from  which  a 
plank  would  be  laid  ashore.   It  required  only  a  reverse 
churn  of  Ker  paddles  to  pull  her  back  into  midstream. 
In  this  ffee  and  easy  fashion  the  sternwheelers  went  their 
way,  taking  things  as  they  found  them.   It  is  no  exagger- 
ation to  say  that  resourceful  skippers  could  in  times  of 
necessity  actually  walk  a  steamer  over  a  sandbar  on  its 
paddle-wheel.   The  vessels  were  particularly  adapted  to 
pass  between  snags,  and  close  to  bluffs  where  a  side- 
wheel  would  be  knocked  away.   The  stern-wheel  was 
generally  from  18  to  2h   feet  in  diamier,  extending 
across  the  entire  width  of  the  boat.   The  individual 
paddles  attached  to  it  had  a  depth  of  about  18  inches; 
at  no  time  was  the  wheel  immersed  any  deeper.   The  boilers 
were  well  forward  and  the  furnaces  on  a  level  with  the 
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main  deck.   They  were  generally  quite  open,  in  order  to 
enable  them  to  secure  all  the  draught  possible.   Steam 
was  conducted  from  the  boilers  to  the  engines,  which  were 
far  astern,  by  long  stdam-pipes  that  made  the  main  deck 
fearfully  hot.   Consequently  the  open  spaces  on  this  level 
were  employed  only  for  imperishable  freight,  and  for 
][ndian8.  Chinamen,  and  niggers  ,  who  were  not  allowed  to 
travel  in  the  saloon. 

"Above  the  main  deck  was  the  saloon  deck,  which  was 
fitted  up  for  passengers,  generally  with  a  few  staterooms 
and  a  dining  room.   The  style  of  these  furnishings  varied 
with  the  type  of  passenger  carried,  the  amount  of  competi- 
tion on  the  river,  and  the  age  of  the  vessel.   Sometimes 
yet  another  smaller  deck  was  added,  while  surmounting 
everything  was  the  pilot-house,  placed  at  the  forward 
extremity  of  the  upper  deck.    The  huge  steering-wheel  * 
was  connected  with  the  rudders  by  means  of  chains  running 
n  grooves  along  the  hurricane  deck. 

"The  engines  were  of  the  high-pressure  type,  with 
consequent  severe  strain  on  the  boilers.   Steamboat  laws 
were  laz  In  the  early  days,  and  explosions  took  many  lives, 
generally  because  of  faulty  boilers  or  excessive  steam- 
pressures." 

*  F.B.C,  the  present  writer,  has  seen  old 
steering  wheels  about  10  feet  in  diameter 
preserved  In  northland  museums 

Powerful  engines  could  force  the  stern  wheelers  up 
to  Yale,  above  which  the  Fraser  River  raged  through  the 
formidable  Canyon;   downstream  the  steamers  floated  swiftly 
with  little  or  no  power  needed.   But  it  was  not  luxurious 
either  way,  for  one  Dr.  Freisch  writes  that  the  vessel 
"did  not  contain  any  cabins  and  even  blankets  and  mattresses 
were  lacking;   the  floor  of  the  saloon  was  so  covered  with 
coal  dust  that  it  was  impossible  to  lie  down  without  getting 
very  dirty."   Such  was  travel  on  the  Lower  Fraser,  which 
even  had  coal  from  Victoria  for  her  boilers.   On  more  norther] 
waters  the  only  fael  was  pitch  pine  logs. 

Operators  of  the  Umatilla  were  highly  adventurous, 
because  on  her  second  voyage  the  steamer  was  turned  up  Harri- 
son River,  below  Hope,  and  this  route  later  became  a  success- 
ful detour  around  the  mighty  Canyon;   overland  from  Harrison 
Lake  to  Lilloet  Lake,  again  overland  to  Anderson  Lake  and 
Seton  Lake,  to  rejoin  the  Fraser  at  Lilloet.   The  upper 
Fraser  steamboat  route  extended  from  Soda  Creek  northward 
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to  Fort  George,  eastward  to  Tete  Juane  Cache,  pioneered 
"by  the  Enterprise,  huilt  at  Soda  Creem  in  1865  and  ending 
in  1921  when  the  <^uesnel  was  wrecked  in  Fort  George  Canyon. 
At  one  time  there  were  eight  stern  wheelers  operating  on 
the  Upper  Fraser. 

Getting  steamers  from  the  Atlantic  or  Pacific  seaboard 
up  to  the  Fraser  Eiver  put  them  through  terrific  punishment, 
"but  Capt.  William  M.  Luhhock  took  the  relatively  new  Maria 
in  1858  up  from  San  Francisco  hy  an  ingenious  method  that 
eliminated  sea  damage.   He  chartered  the  "barge  Sacramento, 
sank  her  in  drydock  with  a  load  of  coal,  brick  and  water, 
floated  the  Maria  over  the  "barge,  cradled  her  and  hired 
the  tug  Hercules  to  pump  out  and  float  the  "barge.  Two  masts 
were  stepped  through  the  "bottom  of  the  steamer  to  the  keel- 
son of  the  "barge,  schooner  rigged  the  combination,  which  was 
then  towed  to  Esquimalt  by  the  tug  Marion  VThite;   masts  re- 
moved, Maria  was  jacked  up  and  repaired,  the  barge  sunk  and 
in  a  month  after  leaving  San  Francisco  Bay  she  was  in 
service  on  the  Fraser.   A  few  weebs  later  the  Umatilla  was 
floated  over  the  sunken  barge  and  thus  carried  back  to 
California, 

There  were  many  steamers  on  the  Fraser  that  had  dis- 
reputable ancestry,  having  been  bought  cheap  and  entered 
into  the  trade  with  cut  prices  Just  to  force  reputable 
operators  to  buy  up  this  unfair  competitbn.   But  one  of 
the  most  colorful  entries  was  the  Wilson  G.  Hunt,  built  in 
New  York  for  the  Coney  Island  excursion  trade  and  diverted 
to  the  California  trade  while  still  quite  new.   She  left 
New  Tork  under  the  commany  of  Capt.  G.  W.  Spall,  arrived 
at  Bermuda  almost  a  hopeless  wreck;   repairs  patched  her 
up  and  she  finally  arrived  at  Montevideo  where  she  laid 
up  three  months  awaiting  crew.   The  entire  voyage  took  522 
days,  according  to  American  Paddle  Steamboats.   After  earn- 
ing millions  in  the  Sacramento  Eiver  trade,  she  had  a  brief 
career  in  1858  on  the  Fraser  River,  went  back  to  California 
but  returned  to  the  Fraser  Biver  in  1860  under  Capt.  H.  H. 
Welch.   However,  her  commercial  career  never  was  illustrious 
for  any  more  than  a  year  at  a  time;  she  sort  of  bounced 
around. 

The  bonanza  on  the  lower  Fraser  had  an  even  shorter 
life  than  Robert  Fulton's  dream  of  a  patented  steamboat. 
Too  many  boats  competing  brought  murderous  price-cutting. 
Soon  a  crude  wagon  road  north  offered  year  round  transpor- 
tation ..   Gold  discoveries  began  petering  out.   New  fever 
began  to  take  the  miners  to  the  waters  of  the  Upper  Fraser 
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»nd  its  tributary  creeka.  But  the  Jtili*  B&rclaj  neriti 
some  attention  as  the  first  ressel  especially  designed 
for  Fraser  Biver  service,  as  well  as  the  first  to  be 
built  on  Puget  Sound;   she  ran  a  fev  trips  to  Hew  Vest- 
minster.    Julia  lost  a  big  race  with  the  veteran 
Hudson's  Bay  steamer  Beaver;   nobody  likes  to  give 
business  to  a  loser,  so  Julia  retired  to  service  on  the 
Columbia  River.   The  Maria  remained  on  the  Fraser  Biver 
until  1662,  but  the  Crown  threatened  to  put  all  boats 
under  British  ownership,  and  American  vessels  all  with- 
'drew  before  that  threat  was  executed. 

Because  Yankee  steamers  were  expected  to  pay  suffer- 
ance of  112  a  trip,  while  British  vessels  were  only  charged 
15,  a  sternwheeler,  Henrietta,  was  built  at  Trahey  s  yard 
in  Victoria  by  Peter  Holmes,  a  Dane,  especially  for  low 
water  operation  on  Harrison  Hiver,  also  up  to  Hope  and  Tale, 
with  a  draft  of  only  20  inches  of  water  when  loaded.   Her 
Captain  was  the  famed  Inglishsan  Gassy  Jack  Deighton,  who 
built  the  first  hot*l  in  what  is  now  Vancouver.   The  Deigh- 
ton Hotel  was  in  Granville,  called  "Gastown".   He  skippered 
many  river  boats  in  season,  but  an  era  was  ending.   The 
Cariboo  trail  still  known  as  "Wagon  Boad  North'  was  com- 
pleted to  Lytton  and  Clinton  in  1869,  ending  the  problem 
of  traveling  to  the  Upper  Fraser,  so  the  Harrison  route 
declined  rapidly  and  went  out  of  use  in  the  late  60 's  be- 
cause it  involved  too  much  landing  and  overland  hauling  of 
cargoes. 

Vancouver  historians  discredit  the  legend  of  'Gassy 
Jack"  Deighton  and  his  establishment  of  an  area  called 
"Gastown"  as  the  forerunner  of  the  City  of  Vancouver,  blam- 
ing the  legend  on  a  later  Journalist  who  sought  color.   The 
recognized  historical  name  was  Granville,  B.  C,  and  Captain 
John  Deighton  was  reported  to  be  a  'master  mariner,  a  highly 
responsible  navigator  in  charge  of  steamers  carrying  a  large 
nujnber  of  passengers  and  bullion  of  great  value  up  and  down 
the  dangerous  Fraser  Biver.   His  funeral  in  New  Westminster 
was  the  largest  the  city  had  ever  seen."   This  is  probably 
the  truth. 


i'rom   Admiral  Hastings  Al'bum,    Vancouver  Archives. 
WAGCN  30AD  NOBTH   in  1866 


Paralleling  Fraser  Biver  to  Cariboo  gold  rush  country,  pioneers 
built  this  first  road  with  mule  and  human  muscle  power,  primitive 
tools,  erim  determination,  limitless  initiative  and  resourcefulness 
A   modern  hl;-hway  now  follows  this  route  at  China  Bar  Bluff,  28 
miles  aoove  Yale,  B.  C. 


LOWIH  FRASBR.  MIDDLE  FBASBR  AND  UPPgR  FRASER  RIVER. 
EACH  HAS  rrS  HISTORY 


Only  ain  Indian  river  canoe  nan  would  tackle  the  rougher 
•tretchea  of  the  Fraser  RlTer  Canyon,  and  even  they  were  fre- 
quently swept  away.   Probahly  the  worst  white  water  (foam- 
eapped  rapids  filled  with  rocks)  raced  through  the  canyons 
In  the  167  miles  from  Ashcroft  northerly  to  Soda  Creek,  and 
steamhoat  travel  on  the  Lower  Eraser  extended  only  as  far  as 
Tale.  Beyond,  there  were  many  canyons  of  various  sizes, 
rapids,  saiidhars,  rocks  and  other  death  traps.   So  the  famous 
Cariboo  RoAd  was  built  to  parallel  the  river  and  rejoin  It 
at  Soda  Creek,  where  navigation  could  be  resumed  to  Quesnel 
(named  for  one  of  Simon  Eraser's  lieutenants  on  his  explora- 
tion of  the  river)  en  route  to  the  rich  gold  fields  of  the 
Barkers vllle  area,  Inland  to  the  east.  Even  today,  after  100 
years  of  Improvements  with  the  help  of  modern  machinery,  high- 
way engineers  marvel  at  the  daring  and  Ingenuity  of  the  men 
who  pioneered  that  road  hanglng^on  the  sides  of  steep  cliffs. 

Perhaps  In  the  hereafter  there  Is  a  special  section 
where  the  brutes  who  are  given  credit  for  building  pyramids, 
highways,  bridges  and* tunnels  can  spend  eternity  catering  to 
the  comforts  of  the  men  whose  lives  were  sacrificed  to  their 
driving,  but  even  there  certain  dates  should  be  observed  for 
honoring  their  aehlevements .   It  Is  not  expected  that  the  men 
who  extend  the  arteries  of  an  expanding  world  shall  be  lovable 
or  even  appreciated,  so  perhaps  Francis  James  Barnard,  the 
first  man  to  operate  horse  stages  to  carry  mail,  people,  gold 
and  supplies  on  the  new  rough  road  did  not  mind  being  called 
the  "Cariboo  Octopus,*  especially  as  the  line  he  founded  — 
British  Columbia  Express  Company  —  was  successful  for  half 
a  Century  after  its  founding  in  the  early  sixties.   It  was 
commonly  called  'B.!.'  for  Barnard's  Express,  and  when  steam- 
boats were  built  and  operated  on  theMlddle  Fraser,  one  of  the 
most  famous  steamers  was  named  the  "B.X." 

If  It  Is  conceded  that  all  historians  are  bound  to  be 
parochial  In  their  viewpoint,  this  writer  need  feel  no  em- 
barrassment In  acknowledging  that  200  years  of  Tankee  ances- 
tors and  shipbuilders  gives  him  a  bias  for  Yankee  influence 
In  the  shipyards  of  British  Columbia,  from  Victoria  to  the 
Middle  Fraser.   There  Is  such  evidence  as  these  facts t 
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Ever  since  1820,  the  Pacific  Ocean  was  well  dotted  with 
whaling  ships  from  Hew  Bedford  and  other  Massachnsetts  hoae 
ports;  Honolulu  and  Victoria  were  well  equipped  to  keep  then 
in  repair.   The  hest  known  Victoria  shixjyard  was  run  hy  one 
James  Trahey  and  when  sternwheeler  Enterprise  was  huilt  at 
Four  Mile  Creek  not  far  from  Soda  Creek  in  186?,  it  was  done 
at  a  branch  of  the  James  Trahey  yard  Just  established  on  the 
Middle  Fraser,  better  known  as  the  Upper  Fraser,  but  this 
name  would  be  more  accurately  applied  to  the  part  of  the 
river  extending  eastward  from  Fort  George  to  the  headwaters 
at  Tete  Juane  Cache,  which  had  no  commercial  importance  to 
steamboaters  until  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  was  pushed  through 
Tellowhead  Pass  in  the  Bocky  Mountains  many  years  later.  But 
Yankees  in  the  various  trades  connected  with  building  and 
equipping  steamboats  were  all  over  the  area;   engines  usually 
came  from  such  places  as  Detroit  or  Chicago.   The  lumberjacks 
who  cut  the  timbers  were  likely  to  be  Scandinavians,  as  were 
the  calkers  who  spxin  their  oakum  and  horsed  it  deep  into  the 
seams.  But  the  shipwrights,  Joiners,  fitters,  riggers  and 
allied  crafts  often  came  from  Maritime  Provinces  and  we  knew 
such  men  for  generations  as  'His  Majesty's  Tankees."   They 
were  so  sympathetic  with  the  American  Colonies  that  they  were 
only  talked  out  of  Joining  in  the  rebellion  by  George  Washing- 
ton's counsel  and  the  presence  of  Lord  Howe's  English  fleet 
at  Halifax. 

Treenails,  under  various  corruptions  like  'trunnels'  were 
widely  used,  and  made  by  the  apprentices  but  blacksmiths  were 
always  around  the  shipyards,  making  everything  in  the  line  of 
hardware  including  iron  nails,  also  engine  parts.   They  were 
likely  to  be  Scots.   Hope  was  probably  made  in  the  ropewalks 
of  New  England.   However,  lest  we  seem  to  be  laboring  to 
prove  Yankee  influence,  let  it  be  said  firmly  and  positively 
that  any  shipyard  could  set  a  fine  example  to  United  Nations 
in  the  cooperation  and  friendship  between  men  of  many  races 
and  nationalities,  stopping  short,  however,  of  intermarriage 
between  sons  and  daughters.   No  daughter  of  the  Johnson's 
dances  at  the  Caledonian  festival.   By  shipyard  custom  and 
natural  aptitude,  some  trades  belonged  to  certain  races. 

Far  above  the  racial  proclivities  of  the  crafts,  however, 
was  the  aristocracy  of  the  mates  and  masters.   Family  counted 
far  more  than  any  nationality,  and  it  was  not  easy  for  any 
son  not  related  to  a  captain  to  get  beyond  quartermaster  at 
the  wheel,  although  sorae  native  pilots  rose  to  be  masters. 
The  awe  in  which  these  great  men  were  so  properly  held  was 
a  tribute  to  their  deeds  more  than  merely  to  their  authority, 
for  these  were  swift  water  men,  whose  work  was  ably  described 
by  Willis  J.  West  in  the  British  Columbia  Historical  Quarter- 
ly, 19^9.   To  quote: 
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nTo  the  casual  traveler  it  might  appear  a  simple  under- 
taking to  step  into  the  new  pilot  house  of  a  river-steamer 
and  to  steer  her  safely  throug'h  a  fairly  smooth-lookine  stretch 
of  mountain  stream.   The  traveler  would  know  nothing  about  the 
rocks  and  orravel-bars  that  were  concealed  beneath  the  placid 
surface  of  the  river.   He  would  not  realize  that  there  was  a 
definite  channel  in  the  river  that  must  be  followed,  that 
this  deep-water  channel  was  ever  chanfing  as  the  hei=;ht  and 
volume  of  water  in  the  river  varied,  and  he  would  have  no 
knowledge  of  the  mighty  swirls  and  undercurrents  concealed  in 
the  river  that  would  throw  the  ship  on  the  rocks  if  their 
effect  was  not  anticipated  and  ;-uarded  against  by  constant 
vigilance  and  quick  action  in  the  pilot-house.   He  would  also 
have  no  understandin,?-  of  how  easily  the  thin  wood«n  hull  of  a 
light-draught  stern-wheeler  could  be  pierced  if  she  struck  a 
rock  or  gravel-bar  when  traveling  at  the  comparatively  low 
speed  of  8  miles  an  hour  against  the  strong  current.   All 
good  swift-Water  pilots  could  pick   the  channel  and  tell  the 
approximate  depth  of  water  over  any  gravel-bar  or  rock  by 
reading  the  surface  indications  of  the  river.   This  ability 
to  read  water  could  only  be  acquired  by  years  of  study  and 
practical  experience  in  steamboating  on  swift  mountain  streams 
where  these  conditions  prevailed." 

There  were  several  famous  masters  whose  father s taught 
them  how  to  navigate  the  Fraser  River,  but  not  all  sons 
chose  such  a  hazardous  career.   The  Fraser  River  in  its 
various  navigable  stretches  and  tributaries  was  and  still  is 
one  of  the  most  dangerous  streams  in  North  America,  so  it  is 
not  surprising  to  read  of  masters  who  were  displaced  by  the 
slackening  of  mining  activities  and  by  the  ever  more  formid- 
able competition  of  year-round  wagon  road  competition,  so 
these  masters  moved  on  to  new  careers  on  rivers  still  farther 
north,  away  from  the  expanding  road  system.   They  could  read  th€ 
water  on  unfamiliar  rivers  as  readily  as  a  musician  can  read 
and  play  a  score  he  has  never  seen  before. 
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I.    BRITISH  COLUMBIA,  THURSDAY  MORNING,  MARCH   23,    1871- 


New  Advertisements. 


STEAM  TO  CARIBOO  ! 


The  BHtish  Cotutnbia 

GENERAL  TRANSPORTATION  COMPANY 

Will  place  Four  of  THOMSON'S  PATENT  ROAD  STEAM. 
ERS  on  the  route  between  Yale  and  Barkerville  in  the  First 
Week  in  April,  and  will  be  prepared  to  enter  into  Contracts  for 
the  conveyance  of  Freight  fronm  Yale  to  Soda  Creek  in  Eight 
Days.  Through  Contracts  will  be  made  as  soon  as  the  condition 
of  the  road  above  Quesnelmouth  permits. 

Rates  of  Passage  will  be  advertised  in  due  time. 

BARNARD  &  BEEDY,      anagers. 

OFF  CE— Yates  Street,  next  door  to  Wells.  Fareo  k  Co.'s 

THAKSPOHTATICK  PIGNEEHIHG  THAT  FAILED 

By  ordnance  March  10th,  1864,  Crown  Colony  of  British  Colum'bia, 
Capitol  at  Kew  V/estisinster ,  privilege  of  operating  steam  tractor 
engines  on  public  roads  not  south  of  Lilloet  and  Lytton  was  given 
to  H.  C.  ^anion,  W,  L.  Green,  H.  Hhodes,  and  J.  W,  Trutch.  Nothing 
came  of  it.    Some  years  later,  FelJruary  28th,  1871,  the  Legislative 
Council  granted  ?.  J.  Barnard  and  J.  C,  Beedy  right  to  operate 
Thompson's  Patent  Boad  Steamers  "between  Yale  and  Williams  Creek, 
Carihoo.   Six  tractors  and  six  engineers  arrived  from  England. 
One  tractor  and  one  engineer  remained;   the  experiment  did  not 
succeed;   the  others  were  returned.   The  remaining  engine  was 
acquired  by  Jeremiah  Rogers,  pioneer  logger  of  Jerry's  Cove,  who 
used  it  to  haul  logs  an   spars  from  the  forest,  flanging  the  wheels 
to  keep  the  tractor  on  a  track  of  raised  wooden  rails. 
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WHAT  DID  STEAf^OATERS 
DO  IN  WINTERTIME? 

For  two  centuries,  the  classic  "So  long"  of  the  Canadian 
Northland  has  "been  "Have  a  good  winter!"  and  for  many  it  is 
the  busiest  time  of  the  year.   Steamboaters  had  winter  jobs, 
too,  and  could  stay  in  the  transportation  business  if  they 
preferred,  for  land  travel  never  ceased  even  when  river 
freighting  offered  lower  summer  costs.   Wagon  roads  doomed 
the  river  boats  eventually,  as  trucking  became  motorized,  and 
this  writer  has  watched  a  northland  workman  recently  step  off 
his  boat,  climb  into  the  cockpit  of  a  float  plane  and  wing 
off  with  a  load  of  supplies  to  a  distant  lake.   They  always 
were  resourceful  men,  adaptable  to  changing  times. 

Back  in  the  186o's,  transportation  was  a  challenge  to 
ingenuity  and  a  man  who  could  not  change  his  job  with  the 
seasons  did  not  belong  there.   The  Fraser  River  itself  in 
some  stretches  made  an  excellent  frozen  highway,  with  ice 
thick  enough  to  support  teams  pulling  heavy  loads.   For  lighten 
loads  there  were  toboggans  and  it  is  surprising  how  little 
attention  authors  have  paid  to  the  ubiquitous  toboggan.   Of 
course  it  isn't  very  glamorous  to  portray  a  panting  porter 
hauling  a  load  on  a  flat,  runnerless  sled,  but  there  were 
as  many  of  these  as  there  were  of  the  more  romantic  dog 
sleds  on  short  haul  deliveries.   The  power  toboggan,  now 
popular  at  many  ski  resorts,  was  developed  by  rivermen  as 
a  winter  work  horse"  to  haul  heavy  loads, 

A  transportation  man  also  had  a  choice  of  being  a 
freighter,  driving  mules  or  horses,  going  into  the  woods  or 
sawmills,  or  finding  a  nice  cozy  indoor  job,  among  dozens 
of  otherChoices,   If  a  man  had  no  other  trade,  skill  or 
craft,  there  was  also  work  in  the  bush,  and  no  markdown  is 
intended  for  the  wonderful  skilled  lumbermen  of  every  part 
of  the  Northland,  but  there  was  also  work  for  greenhorns. 
Everyone  needed  firewood.   Paddlewheelers  would  burn  thousands 
of  cords  of  wood  under  their  boilers  and  it  was  stacked  along 
the  river  banks  in  preparation  for  spring  navigation;   more 
to  be  cut  later. 

What  surprises  many  people  who  get  their  knowledge  of 
the  frontier  from  movies  is  that  there  vtei^  few  log  cabins; 
the  steam  engine  powered  sawmills  to  cut  dimensional  lumber 
and  shiplap.   Many  Iraser  Hiver  buildings  were  put  up  with 
sawmill  products.   On  the  winter-hauled  boats  men  were  needed 
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to  scrape  and  caulk  hulls,  repair  and  paint  superstructures, 
replace  paddle  wheel  buckets  and  get  everything  shipshape  for 
spring.   Often  there  were  new  ships  to  plan  and  "build;   men 
who  operate  vessels  are  welcome  around  shipyards,  especially 
when  they  bring  fresh  new  ideas  based  on  operating  experience. 
Winter  is  a  time  of  renewal. 


S.S.  Caledonia.   Ho  data:   several  vessels  of  this  name. 
(S.C.  Provincial  Archives) 
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-S^i^m-Kklu.  Franc isoo  in  1861  j 

pufchaseJ  bj    tae  uasor  s  Bay  Company  and 
placed  ca  the  frs.99T   Hiver  i»  1862. 
Ciser.sion^:   154'  z    27'  7"  s,  '-''a" 
Walkins-  oeas;  8ii|ines  jO"  s  72'';   7-'5  a.t>, 
Fadaiewheels  19'  in  diameter. 


Reliance.   Sternwheeler ;   launched  at  Victoria  October  8,  1862 
(B.C.  Provincial  Archives)  for  William  Irving. 
Dimensions:   126'  z  26'  x   4' 5" 
Engines  16"  x  54";   110  h.p. 
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WHAT  MAmriB  OF  JfflH  VEHE  THJSSI 
S TEAMS OATIHG  TAHOCEST 

No  one  has  yet  found  a  sure  way  of  distinguishing  a 
Canuck  from  a  Yankee,  hoth  being  North  Anericans  vith  many 
races  in  their  hlood.  Tou  would  ha7«  found  their  peers  on 
any  frontier  and  called  then  average  men,  rotighly  dressed 
when  in  working  clothes,  and  looking  up  to  the  steamboat  cap- 
tains with  about  the  same  kind  of  awe  with  which  we  now  riew 
airplane  captains.   Based  on  incidents  in  their  lives,  the 
frontiersmen  often  bore  colorful  names  that  made  it  certain 
everyone  would  know  to  which  Tom,  Dick  or  Harry  you  were 
referring. 

Identified  among  the  pioneers  —  not  Captains,  however  — 
were  Piebiter  Smith,  Volcanic  Brown,  Sugarlake  Sullivan, 
Battlesnake  Pete,  Stuttering  Baily,  Jolly  Jack  Thornton, 
at  least  three  Tellowheads,  French  Frank,  Tinker  Brown, 
Blue  Dick  Berry,  Bloody  Edwards,  Dancing  Bill,  Wake-Up  Jake, 
Shy  Bobin,  Twelve  Foot  Davis,  Six  Toed  Pete,  several  Old 
Chips,  Dirty  Face  Pete,  Windy  Walker,  Sugar  Jake,  et  al. 

What  they  all  had  in  common  was  x>atient  mates,  we  hope. 
In  Oklahoma  there  is  a  statue  memorializing  the  pioneer 
women  who  endvired  all  the  hardships  of  the  men  whose  lives 
they  shared,  and  sometimes  these  husbands  were  the  greatest 
of  women's  hardships.   Men  occasionally  shot  each  other, 
but  as  a  veteran  frontiersman,  I  heard  of  no  frontier  woman 
who  did  worse  than  yell  about  the  miserable  conduct  of  their 
chosen  companions. 

A  novelist  could  take  fictional  characters  with  such 
names  and  give  them  all  the  virtues  a  politician  might 
claim  for  himself,  then  make  others  as  villainous  as  the 
opposition  candidates  are  said  to  be.   But  in  real  life, 
each  seemed,  like  Professor  Higgins,  "just  an  ordinary  man," 
Some  met  crises  bravely,  some  cowardly,  some  (like  certain 
neighbors  today)  move  along  so  smoothly  in  their  own  well 
worn  grooves  that  there  is  reason  to  doubt  whether  they 
have  enough  cutting  edge  to  survive,  and  from  a  primitive 
frontier  civilization  where  there  is  no  established  routine 
to  shelter  them,  men  like  that  have  a  tendency  to  retreat 
back  to  the  cities  whence  they  came. 

Steamboat  captains,  though,  towered  above  ordinary  men 
like  the  tall  ship  smokestacks  they  choose  to  call  "chimneys, 
for  they  had  to  be  skillful,  daring,  fearless  and  at  times 
ruthless  in  competition  with  others  as  bold. 
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Speel-est,  the  Indian  pilot  who  "boarded  the  first 
steamer,  "Surprise",  "barefoot  and  "blanketed,  was  paid  $160 
for  taking  her  to  7ort  Hope;   thereafter  he  wore  a  pilot- 
cloth  suit,  white  hat  and  calfskin  boots  and  for  the  rest 
of  his  life  was  known  as  Captain  John, 

There  were  several  Captain  Johns,  it  "being  the  early 
custom  to  use  first  names  more  often  than  last.   When 
Captain  William  Irving  died,  his  16-year-old  son  took  over 
as  Captain  John,  made  an  outstanding  success  of  river 
operations  and  went  to  Provincial  Parliament  when  British 
Colum"bia  "became  a  part  of  Canada.   "Captain"  implies 
command,  and  John  at  16  was  just  a  pilot,  "but  pilots  often 
were  saluted  with  the  courtesy  title  of   Captain."   Real 
Captains  were  men  of  great  pro"bity  and  rich  character,  and 
their  deeds  are  still  recounted  as  legends  of  Cari"boo 
Country  —  likewise  on  all  rivers. 

When  rainfall  was  "below  average,  the  river  level  dropped 
until  it  was  sometimes  helpful  to  line  the  sternwheelers  over 
sand"bars  in  swift  water,  with  the  Captain  asking  all  passen- 
gers to  go  overside,  gra"b  a  towline  and  heave  until  deeper 
water  was  reached.   Having  paid  up  to  $25  for  passage,  and 
"being  free  men,  many  miners  and  their  associates  were 
stu"b"born  a"bout  hauling,  so  the  shouted  exchanges  "between 
wheel  house  and  engine  room  sometimes  ran  a'bout  like  this: 
"%at's  your  steam  pressure,  Chief?'   Answer  "Close  to  180 
pounds,  Captain:   almost  ready  to  explode."  Yelled  the  Cap- 
tain "Give  her  another  20  po\inds  and  let  her  "blow,"   As 
steamer  "boilers  did  "blow  up  with  distressing  frequency,  it 
took  no  more  urging  to  get  the  passengers  down  into  the 
shallow  water  and  hauling  until  it  was  safe  to  get  aboard 
again  in  water  deep  enough  to  give  the  paddle  wheel  a  "bite 
(18  inches  was  enough). 

Another  strong  character  was  Captain  Charles  Thomas 
Millard,  as  shown  when  100  miners  refused  to  pay  fares  to 
Captain  Henry  Devries,  a  non-violent  Hollander  who  skippered 
the  Henrietta,  and  "blew  three  "blasts  on  the  whistle,  signal- 
ing that  he  needed  help.   Captain  Millard  came  alongside  in 
the  steamer  Hope,  listened  to  Captain  Devries'  difficulty, 
collected  full  fare  from  eighty  of  the  miners  and  took  the 
twenty  who  still  would  not  pay  "back  to  their  port  of  ea"barlca- 
tion. 

Enough  stories  could  "be  told  about  those  pioneer  cax>- 
tains  to  make  several  dozen  bona  fide  Western  movies,  and 
they  were  also  a  hardy  lot  who  mostly  lived  long  and  honor- 
able lives.  While  the  present  writer  was  ox^   the  7raser 
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Hiver  in  Septenber  1965,  the  last  of  the  old  "breed  of  swift 
Water  skippers  died  in  maturity  at  age  89.   He  was  Captain 
V.  H.  Alexander  who  hegan  his  Canadian  Northwest  career  in 
the  Tvikon  in  1898,  and  during  his  long  career  on  the  rivers, 
he  coDmanded  paddlewheelers  on  the  Fraser,  Skeena,  Athabasca, 
Slare,  Thompson,  Yukon  and  Mackenzie  Bivers,  and  as  any 
fellow  frontiersman  will  recognize,  that  is  as  far  north  as 
even  the  most  fearless  of  shallow  water  navigators  can 
operate,  for  some  of  those  rivers  run  north  right  inside 
the  Arctic  Circle.  Although  retired  many  years,  he  was 
deeply  revered  and  will  live  forever  in  the  legends  of  the 
Horthland  Bivers. 


Alexandra.   StercwJieelEr ;   laiinched  at  Victoria  July  29,  1865 

(B.C.  Provincial  Archives)  for  William  Koore. 

Dimensionsj   167'  (keel)  x  29' 6*  x   8'  6' 
G-ross  tonnage  500;   carrying  capacity  '^•'^  +.,:m^s 
En-giaes  21  1/4"  x   72"  j   150  "h.p, 
k   boilers  40*  in  diameter  and  16'  lon«-  . 
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AFTER  THE  BOOM  WAS  OVEB 

Gold  is  the  'imperishable  metal"  hnt  it  has  a  had  hahit 
of  getting  spentout,  and  hy  1968  there  was  not  much  to  be 
found  "by  primitive  mining  methods  along  the  lower  Fraser 
Biver.   'The  Zings  and  Captains  depart"  and  certainly  the 
British  Crown  had  lost  interest  because  British  Columbia 
was  about  to  Join  either  with  the  new  Dominion  of  Canada 
or  the  United  States,  so  the  Captains  departed,  too.   Canoes 
and  scows  were  cheaper  for  downriver  freight  and  passengers, 
the  easy  trip.   There  was  a  fur  brigade  on  Hudson^ s  Bay  Trail 
from  Langley  to  Tale.   The  river  was  still  the  best  highway 
yet  competitive  free  meals  and  free  fares  had  eliminated  all 
but  four  sternwheelers ,  and  there  was  so  little  business 
that  only  two  ran  each  year;   one  pair  in  the  even  years, 
the  other  pair  in  the  odd  years.   Captain  William  Irving  had 
the  Onward  and  the  Beliance;   Captain  John  R.  Fleming  operated 
the  Lilloet  and  the  Hope.   Captain  Abury  Insley  was  relief 
pilot  for  both.   Historian  Norman  R.  Hacking  reports  that 
Captain  "Gassy  Jack"  Deighton  had  migrated  to  Burrard  Inlet 
with  hi,8  squaw,  his  yellow  dog,  and  a  barrel  of  whiskey  to 
found  the  City  of  Vancouver;   a  lover  of  argument,  the  area 
was  called  "Gas  Town"  in  his  honor.   One  of  the  gentler 
Captains  became  a  missionary  lay  brother. 

Gold  was  still  being  found  farther  north  (it  still  is 
in  1965)  and  on  the  Upper  Fraser  the  Victoria  and  the  Empire, 
owned  by  Gustavus  Blin  Wright  (who  also  built  roads),  operated 
at  high  rates  in  the  summer.   Some  of  the  river  boats  on 
occasion  carried  more  gold  than  Spanish  galleons  in  the  days 
when  the  quickest  way  for  a  King  to  finance  his  splendor  was  to 
rob  and  kill  unarmed  natives  in  distant  lands.   It  was  not 
uncommon  for  a  river  boat  to  carry  $200,000  in  gold  on  a  single 
trip  down  river.   Steamer  Otter  carried  $500,000  in  gold  dust 
November  12th,  1861,  according  to  the  Victoria  Colonist. 

On  the  lower  Fraser,  once  proud  steamers  sometimes  became 
■teaa-scows,  one  nicknamed  'Sudden  Jerk"  which  stopped  when 
the  whistle  blew,  so  it  was  not  blown,  but  the  scow  could  be 
•topped  by  throwing  a  sack  into  the  .engine;   a  rope  was  attached 
to  the  engine  so  it  could  be  recovered  if  the  bottom  fell  out  of 
the  soow.   Let  us  hope  that  the  original  designer  had  gone  to 
glory  years  before,  to  his  doom  or  reward  I 

PreviouB  mention  was  made  of  a  route  around  the  Canyon 
Tia  Harrison  Lake  to  Lilloet  In  1858,  pioneered  by  G.  B. 
Yrifht  of  Vermont.   In  1868  he  built  a  road  between  Lillo«t 
and  Soda  Creek  to  serve  the  northerly  mines,  and  Soda  Creek 
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"becane  the  southern  terminal  for  steamboats  operatinf 
eventually  all  the  way  to  Tete  Juane,  headwaters  of 
the  Fraser  Biver.   Captains  were  adventurous  in  their 
explorations  throurh  canyons  and  rapids,  and  while  none 
of*  the  swift  water  captains  appear  to  have  i-one  down 
with  their  ships  (they  could  walk  ashore)  it  is  recorded 
that  some  sternwheeler s  were  abandoned  at  the  ^oal  of 
their  expeditions. 


Incoming  mail  was  a  big  event 


Outbound  mail  was  always  lighter 
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STEAMBOATS  ON  T^  UPPEH  FRASIB 

In  the  spring  of  1865,  the  first  steamer  to  "be  "built 
and  operated  on  the  Fraser  Eiver  north  of  the  Big  Canyon 
was  launched  near  Alexandria,  midway  hetween  Soda  Creem 
and  Quesnel.   Built  for  Captain  Thomas  Wright  and  named 
the  Enterprise  (third  of  that  name),  she  was  a  money  maker 
at  $40  a  ton  for  freight  from  Soda  Creem  to  Quesnel.   All 
timbers  for  the  hoat  were  cut  and  sawed  locally  by  hand; 
the  machinery  (prohahly  from  Chicago,  the  usual  origin) 
was  packed  up  the  wagon  road  by  nules.   The  cost  of  the 
Enterprise  III  was  $75»000,  phenomenal  when  many  were 
built  for  $10,000,  but  there  was  no  re-used  material  in 
this  one  I   Her  boilers  never  blew  in  many  years  of  opera- 
tion, but  profit  on  an  established  run  did  not  deter  Capt, 
W.  G.  Doan,  aided  and  abetted  by  G.  B.  Wright,  the  road 
builder,  from  an  adventure  never  again  equaled  in  British 
Columbia  navigation. 

In  1871  the  vessel  went  up  the  Fraser  to  Fort  George, 
(now  Prince  George),  thence  up  the  Nechaka  River  to  Stuart 
River,  Stuart  Lake  to  Tachie  Hiver,  Treableu  Lake  to  Middle 
River,  and  thence  to  Tatla  Lake.   It  has  never  been  done 
since  by  a  steamboat;   no  wonder  those  swift  water  skippers 
were  called  fearless  I   To  imaginative  Indians,  the  foam- 
crested  rapids  looked  like  prancing  white  horses,  and  there 
are  many  stretches  where  only  a  skilled  pilot  could  find  a 
channel  deep  enough  to  float  his  ship.   Th*r«  is  a  historical 
record  that  the  Captains  were  sometimes  half-seas  over,  with 
a  cocktail  every  ten  minutes  while  on  board,  and  a  keg  of 
brandy  for  the  crew  when  they  had  to  haul  the  boat.   The 
passengers  left  quite  a  record  of  their  unhappiness  with 
accommodations.  Although  well  content  with  generous  serv- 
ings of  ale,  sherry,  claret  and  champagne,  meals  were  said 
to  be  skimpy. 

In  later  years,  other  steamboats  were  to  be  built  near 
Soda  Creek  on  the  Upper  Fraser,  operating  on  various  stretches 
of  the  47^  miles  from  Soda  Creek  to  Quesnel,  Prince  George  and 
Tete  Juane  Cache  headwaters.   These  included  the  Chllcotin, 
B.  C.  Express,  BZ  (the  most  famous),  and  the  Fort  Fraser. 
Some  could  'run  on  a  heavy  dav'  but  even  the  BX  drew  only  ^ 
inches  when  fully  loaded,  yet  successfully  negotiated  the 
narrow  reef-studded  canyons  such  as  those  near  Fort  George. 
The  era  ended  in  I9fl  when  the  last  boat,  the  Quesnel,  was 
wrecked  in  Fort  George  Canyon.   Sometimes  as  many  as  eight 
boats  were  simultaneously  in  the  r^ver  service. 
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A  history  could  "be  and  should  "be  written  ahout  the 
Middle  Fraser  Biver  steamboats,  with  some   benevolent 
sponsor  paying  the  costs  of  publication,  but  here  we  are 
concerned  with  purely  Yankee  steamboats,  which  were  only 
on  the  Lower  7rase!r. 

Undoubtedly  there  was  Yankee  participation  on  the 
Middle  Fraser,  but  the  builders  and  operators  were  of 
many  races  and  nationalities,  especially  those  whose  sea- 
faring traditions  covered  generations  of  ancestors.   Men 
from  the  Maritime  Provinces  of  Canada  mingled  with  workers 
from  Holland,  Scotland,  Scandinavia,  and  Yankees  from  the 
Hudson  Biver  and  Puget  Sound  waters. 

It  is  known  that  there  were  Chinese  by  the  thousands, 
and  many  of  the  Chinese  citizens  of  whom  British  Columbia 
is  so  Justly  proud  are  descended  from  the  gold  rush  era 
of  the  Cariboo  country.   There  is  some  special  quality  in 
gold  that  is  a  magnet  to  the  Chinese.   I  have  personally 
been  an  agent  for  purchasing  gold  in  the  United  States 
to  send  back  to  Canadian  Chinese  merchants,  when  that 
was  legal.   There  was  a  large  Chinese  population  when 
British  Columbia  became  a  part  of  Canada,  and  they  have 
contributed  Immensely  to  the  prosperity  of  the  Province. 
Chinese  vessels  from  the  Orient  are  frequent  visitors  to 
Vancouver  Harbor,  and  in  case  you  wonder  what  they  are 
doing  in  this  steamboat  story,  have  you  forgotten  that 
the  Chinese  invented  the  compass  and  many  arts  of  navi- 
gation? 


Transportation  often  used  rails 
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YANKS  AND  CANUCKS 
THE  ALL  AMERICAN  TEAM 


In  a  world  torn  "by  racial  hatreds  and  conflict  "between 
nations,  the  5000  mile  long  unguarded  "boundary  "between  U.S.A. 
and  Canada  is  a  brilliantly  glowing  rain"bow  in  clouded  inter- 
national skies.   Being  equally  at  home  in  either  country,  I 
trot  "back  and  forth  like  a  foot-loose  moose,  glad  to  "be  a 
sym"bol  of  the  warm  friendship  "between  the  English-speaking 
people  of  "both  nations.   Tanks  and  Canucks  are  "both  rightly 
called  Americans,  "but  think  differently  and  thus  puzzle  each 
other,  sometimes  irritatingly . 

United  with  U.S.A.  for  defense  against  common  enemies, 
when  identified  as  such,  Canada  has  consolidated  her  air, 
sea  and  land  forces  into  a  single  command,  a  goal  which  no 
Washington  administration  has  ever  pushed  "beyond  talking. 
Too  thinly  populated  and  politically  fragmented  to  "be  arro- 
gant to  any  nation,  Canada  has  exemplary  international   nice 
manners  and  depends  upon  keen  wits  to  win  what  she  cannot  and 
does  not  wish  to  enforce  "by  military  might.   Yet  once  committed 
to  war,  the  Canadian  soldiers  have  often  "been  severely  hurt  and 
decimated  "but  never  defeated.   Living  Germans  can  testify  to 
jlieir  "bravery,  ingenuity  and  amazing  resourcefulness  in  battle, 
surviving  again  and  again  by  throwing  away  the  book  and  meeting 
tough  battle  hazards  with  all  the  ingenuity  of  frontiersmen. 
They  won  the  admiration  of  their  German  opponents  so  completely 
that  tens. of  thousands  of  the  Teutons  came  over  to  Join  Canada 
postwar,  and  became  as  good  Canadians  as  any  Briton. 

Yanks  cannot  understand  the  deep  loyalty  of  Canucks  to 
their  Province  and  to  their  Queen  as  a  symbol  of  national 
unity.   Canucks  cannot  savvy  pledging  allegiance  to  a  fla^; 
they,  too,  have  a  flag  but  shrug  off  the  Maple  Leaf  in  the 
vast  prairie  and  northland  areas  where  few  people  have  ever 
seen  a  maple  tree. 

With  stabilized  Provincial  Governments,  they  have  pro- 
found understanding  of  the  value  of  natural  resources,  in- 
cluding waterways  for  hydro-power* and  navigation.  Washing- 
ton negotiates  through  Cabinet  officers  serving  brief  terms, 
frequently  changing,  and  with  little  knowledge  of  poker  or 
horse-trading,  both  highly  developed  Canadian  atts,  so  the 
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Yankee  negotiators  get  outsmarted  every  time  and  rarely 
realize  what  they  gave  away  in  their  naive  innocenee. 

A  successful  negotiation  implies  that  hoth  parties  are 
satisfied,  like  a  Jew  selling  plaid  cloth  to  a  Scot  at  a 
profit  and  the  Scot  making  it  into  a  kilt  to  wear  happily 
ever  after.   No  international  deal  has  flagrantly  cheated 
the  Tanks,  but  better  traders  could  have  made  shrewder 
bargains. 

Before  Canada  became  a  soTerftign  nation,  they  left  the 
trading  to  the  Colonial  Office,  which  in  turn  relied 
heavily  on  maritime  might  when  Hule  Brittania  meant  control 
of  all  the  seas,  and  they  especially  prized  lands  which 
bordered  the  seas,  such  as  British  Columbia.   At  the  time 
Washington  was  trying  to  decide  whether  to  givo  up  or  fight 
for  5A°  ho'    northern  limit  extending  to  Alaska,  there  were 
British  warships  cruising  offshore,  under  Admiral  Hastings, 
As  soon  as  a  settlement  was  made  in  1858  at  the  A9th  Para- 
llel, officers  of  K.M.S.  Plumper  csune^  ashore  to  survey  the 
newly  won  Colony  and  the  Tiap  on  Page  "2^  was  prepared  at  the 
London  War  Office  in  1859.   Has  anyone  ever  wondered  what 
might  have  happened  if  Washington  was  intransigent  and  the 
British  decided  to  take  over  our  Pacific  Coast  while  we 
were  busy  North  fighting  South? 

Admiral  Hastings  did  not  go  home  until  1869  when  British 
Columbia  was  about  to  join  Canada  and  British  Colonial  admin- 
istration came  to  an  end  in  1871. 


All  were  fortune  hunters  — -a  few  wey§  real  mlii^iri 
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Frank  R.  Coutant  is  the  descendant  of  Hudson  River 
steamboat  builders  and  served  a  shipyard  apprenticeship. 
The  "buildins  of  wooden  ships  was  passing  out,  so  he  headed 
for  the  Canadian  Northwest,  where  he  eventually  hecame  a 
trader  in  the  Revillon  org-anization  and  a  writer  for  Cana- 
dian magazines.   His  articles  brought  an  invitation  to 
join  the  advertising  industry,  first  in  Philadelphia,  later 
in  New  York,  where  he  became  a  national  research  leader 
listed  in  V/ho's  V/ho  In  America. 

His  heart  remained  in  the  Northwest  and  he'  returns 
frequently  to  watch  the  evolution  rising  from  the  frontier 
life  he  first  knew  in  1909,  early  enough  to  travel  many 
miles  on  the  paddle  wheel  river  boats.   His  recent  studies 
for  this  Cariboo  Country  -  Fraser  River  history  took  him 
both  east  and  west  of  the  Rockies,  up  to  the  Yukon  and  on 
to  Victoria  where  he  v;as  given  cooperation  by  several  local 
historians  who  supplied  many  historical  records  and  old 
pictures . 

Grateful  acknowledgement  is  made  of  the  invaluable 
assistance  to  the  author  by  Willard  Ireland, 
Provincial  Archivist;   Pierre  Brunet,  Dominion 
Archivist,  and  Major  J.  S.  Mathews,  V.D.,  Vancouver 
Archivist.   A  bibliography  of  other  sources  consulted 
would  be  lengthy. 


Warning:   Purists  say  Cariboo  is  misspelled, 
but  it  is  the  official  geographical  name  of 
the  mountain  range  which  gives  its  title  to 
the  rivers,  creeks  and  valleys  that  are  called 
"Cariboo  Country."   You  may  prefer  "caribou" 
but  the  Indian  version  is  "xalibu."   Early 
settlers  did  outrageous  things  to  all  Indian 
names  they  picked  up  and  used. 
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THE   MIGHTY  FRASER  RIVER 


Text  books  describe  rivers  in  terms  of  souice  to  mouth,  so  (to  get  that  out  of 
the  way)  the  Fraser  River  is  formed  by  the  confluence  of  two  streams  rising 
in  the  Rocky  Mountians,  one  near  Yellowhead  Pass,  the  other  near  Smokie  River 
Pass.  It  is  695  miles  long,  drains  an  area  of  142,000  square  miles,  is  the  home 
of  large  salmon  fisheries,  and  empties  into  the  Gulf  of  Georgia  between  the 
mainland  of  Canada,  (Vancouver  South),  and  Vancouver  Island  (Victoria).  It 
was  explored  by  Simon  Fraser  of  Bennington,  Vermont,  around  1808,  but  he 
was  chagrined  that  it  did  not  connect  with  the  Columbia  River  and  become  a 
route  for  the  fur  brigades  of  his  employers.  North  West  Company,  which  merged 
with  Hudson's  Bay  Company  in  1821. 


